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Akt. I. — Voyage aux Regions equinoxiales du Nouveau 
Continent, fait en 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, 1804, 
par Al. de Humboldt et A. Bonpland, Redige par Alexan- 
dre de Humboldt : avec un Atlas Geographique et Physique. 
Tomes VII & VIII. 8vo. Paris, 1822. 

The appearance this year of two more volumes of the oc- 
tavo edition of M. de Humboldt's travels has seemed to us 
a favorable opportunity for calling the attention of the Ameri- 
can public to this most important work. The several publica- 
tions of Messrs de Humboldt and Bonpland have been no- 
ticed, as they have appeared, in the respectable foreign journals ; 
and the English translations of some of them have been 
reprinted in this country ; but the value of what has been done 
by these distinguished travellers, for the knowledge of the 
American continent is not yet fully appreciated. Various cir- 
cumstances have prevented a large number of copies of the 
different publications of M. de Humboldt from passing into cir- 
culation, either in Europe or America ; and few persons, who 
have not had occasion particularly to inform themselves, are 
acquainted with the precise state of a series of works, not yet 
completed, which constitutes already an era in American his- 
tory, natural and civil. It certainly is not too much to say, 
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2 Humboldt's Works. [Jan. 

that the results of the researches of these travellers have fixed 
a point, where the history of Spanish America will stop, and 
have shown more clearly than ever, the extraordinary imper- 
fection of the preceding popular manuals. It is difficult in pe- 
rusing the works of Messrs de Humboldt and Bonpland, in the 
department of natural history alone, to recollect, with patience, 
the learned errors of Buffon and the Abbe Raynal, and the 
grave acquiescence, with which they are repeated by Dr Rob- 
ertson. We can scarce believe that one generation only inter- 
vened between Dr Robertson, who talks of the Mexican gold 
' as being native, and refined into a pure metallic state,' and 
' of the lizards and other reptiles, which the heat engenders in 
a fat soil,' and the authors of the essay on New Spain, and of 
' the observations on Zoology and comparative Anatomy.' 
The history of Mexico, by Clavigero had already shown, that 
Dr Robertson had undertaken his task with inadequate prepa- 
ration. 

Works so important to America, as those of M. de Hum- 
boldt, deserve, if any where, to be known and prized in this 
country. We have thought therefore that it would not be un- 
seasonable to offer our readers a succinct account of the voy- 
age of this distinguished philosopher, and of the works, in 
which the results of it are recorded. We shall say nothing 
new to students of the natural and civil history of our coun- 
try, and all we shall aim at is to refresh their memories with a 
few notices, which lie scattered in several volumes. 

M. de Humboldt was born at Berlin, and is by no means the 
least of the great men whom the year 1769 brought forth. 
Having prepared himself by his studies, at Freyberg under 
Werner, and his excursions on the Rhine, in the Alps, and 
Italy for the vocation of a traveller, he resolved, toward the 
close of the last century, to carry into execution a pur- 
pose formed from early youth, of undertaking a voyage to 
some remote region.* The acquaintance of a Frenchman, 
who had already been a traveller in Illyria and Greece and 
who projected an expedition to Egypt, led M. de Humboldt 
also to determine on that route. His investigations conse- 
quently made with a reference to Egyptian antiquities, though 
not brought into application by a journey in that country, which 
the disastrous aspect of affairs prevented his undertaking, were 
* Introduction to the Voyage aux Regions Equinoxiales. 
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nevertheless of service to him, in tracing the analogy between 
the monuments of Mexican antiquity, as afterwards observed 
by him — the teocalli, and pyramids, — and the similar works of 
Babylonian and Egyptian antiquity. Frustrated in the plan of 
the Egyptian tour, as then projected, the next object of M. de 
Humboldt was to attach himself to an expedition, which the 
French government was fitting out ; a voyage of circumnavi- 
gation and discovery, under the command of Baudin, of which 
the prosecution was afterwards attended with such disasters. 
In consequence of a war with Austria, which broke out at this 
period, the funds assigned by the directory to this object were 
diverted from it, and the outfit of the expedition delayed. 

M. de Humboldt was thus a second time disappointed in 
his projects. ' Cruelly deceived,' says he, ' in my hopes, and 
beholding the plans, which I had been forming for several 
years of my life, destroyed in a day, I sought, as at a venture, 
the most expeditious manner of quitting Europe, and plunging 
into some enterprise, which might console me for what I suf- 
fered.'* 

At this period, he made the acquaintance of M. Skioldebrand, 
Swedish consul at Algiers, then at Paris on his way to the 
coast of Barbary, with presents from his government to the Dey. 
With the aids furnished by this gentleman, who enjoyed in a 
high degree the confidence of the Barbary powers, M. de 
Humboldt conceived the project of exploring the alpine region 
of central Africa, and thus pursuing the route to Egypt. No 
mineralogist had yet examined the chain of mountains, which 
in the empire of Morocco elevates itself to the region of per- 
petual snow, and he prepared in haste to embark for Algiers. 

The Swedish frigate, which was to transport M. Skiolde- 
brand, M. de Humboldt, and M. Bonpland, had not yet arrived 
at Marseilles, and ' every day,' says M. de H. ' we visited sev- 
eral times the summit of the mountain our lady of the watch, 
which commands an extensive view of the sea.' After two 
months of anxious delay, they received intelligence that the 
Swedish vessel, having suffered severely in a storm on the 
coasts of Portugal, had put into Cadiz, and could not be ex- 
pected at Marseilles till the spring. At this moment, a Ra- 
gusan sloop was at Marseilles, about to sail for Tunis. Happy 
in any opportunity to put themselves on the way for Egypt and 
* Voyage i. 43. 
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Syria, our travellers engaged their passage in this vessel. An 
accidental delay, occasioned by removing from the cabin the 
goats and swine, which were on board, to make room for the 
instruments of the travellers, enabled them to receive intelli- 
gence of a rupture which had recently taken place between 
Tunis and France, and which would have exposed them to 
imminent dangers, on arriving from Marseilles at the former. 

In this state of things they determined to repair to Spain, 
with the expectation of finding in the spring, an opportunity to 
embark for Africa, either at Cadiz or Carthagena. On their 
way through Catalonia and Valencia, M. de Humboldt made 
various astronomical observations, and corrected the latitude 
and longitude of several places. The result of these observa- 
tions is contained in a Notice on the configuration of the sur- 
face of Spain, in the Itineraire of M. de la Borde. 

The travellers had good reason to congratulate themselves 
on their visit to Spain. M. de Humboldt had the opportunity 
at Madrid, of forming a friendship with M. de Forrel, the min- 
ister of Saxony, who inspired M. de H. with the hope, that 
under so enlightened a minister as the Chevalier Don Mariano 
Luis de Urquijo, he might obtain permission to penetrate to the 
interior of the Spanish possessions in America. M. de H. was 
presented to the king of Spain, at Aranjuez, in the month of 
March 1799, and through the good offices of M. de Urquijo, 
obtained the most ample permission, both from the department 
of state and the council of the Indies, to visit and explore the 
Spanish territories in America and the Philippine islands. The 
orders given to further the designs of the travellers were, says 
M. de Humboldt, strictly obeyed, even after M. de Urquijo, 
the minister who had procured them, was obliged to abdicate 
his office. ' During the five years,' he adds, ' that we trav- 
ersed the new continent, we perceived not the least appearance 
of distrust, and it is grateful to me here to recollect, that in 
the midst of the most afflicting privations, and struggling against 
the obstacles which arise from the savage state of the country, 
we have never had to complain of the injustice of man.'* We 
cannot but add, that though this remark appears to be justly 
made, and does the Spanish government credit, it is truly 
humiliating to reflect, that the keys of a vast continent in the 
west should be kept by a feeble old man, at Aranjuez, and 
* Voyage i. 47. 
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that it should need the powerful interference of ambassadors 
and ministers of state, ' pour aplanir tous les obstacles,' before 
two men of science, of the most respectable characters, could 
set foot on the soil of half a continent. This reproach, how- 
ever, rests not with the Spanish government alone. M. de 
Humboldt, at a later period, as we have been informed, has 
been refused permission in Downing street, Westminster, to ex- 
plore certain little provinces inhabited by eighty or a hundred 
millions of men, between cape Comorin and the mountains of 
Thibet. Had he, on his way thither, entered the sacred pre- 
cincts of Mecca, he would have given great offence, at a dis- 
tance of three or four thousand miles, to the Grand Turk ; 
and if he had approached, in pursuance of his original project 
of circumnavigating the world, within a hundred miles of the 
51st degree of N. latitude, on the American coast, he would 
have heard of it to his cost, the next year, at St Petersburg. 
We ought to be much obliged to Capt. Symmes for providing 
us an escape into the interior ; the outside of the earth has 
really gotten to be a small enclosure, which two or three pros- 
perous gentlemen are fencing in, more to their own advantage 
than that of the human race, who before enjoyed a right of 
common in it. Unus Pellaeo juveni non sufficit orbis is no 
reproach now to a legitimate sovereign. The Romans were 
somewhat delicate in their taste, and thought a circus for their 
races was not complete, till they had transported an obelisk 
from Thebes or Heliopolis, to set up in its centre. A modern 
European state is not perfectly appointed, without the appendage 
of a colony ; and a colony means from ten to a hundred millions 
of men, the other side of the world, whom you relieve from 
the troublesome task of making their own laws, digging their 
own mines, and enjoying the fruits of their own labors. We 
are ourselves sorely pent up between the mouth of the Penob- 
scot and that of the Columbia. 

Corunna was the port from which at this period the packets 
sailed every month for the Havana, and our travellers took 
passage on board the Pizarro. In the moment of departing, 
M. de H. among the letters which he wrote to his friends in 
Germany and France, despatched one, which had great influ- 
ence on his future motions. He still remained faithful to his 
original project of attaching himself to the expedition of circum- 
navigation and discovery, under Baudin, to which we have al- 
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ready alluded. At the moment of embarking at Corunna, he 
wrote to M. Baudin, that should the government persist that 
his expedition take the route by Cape Horn, he would find the 
means of joining him at Monte Video, Chili, or Lima, or 
wherever else in the Spanish colonies he might make a port. 
Consistently with this engagement, M. de Humboldt changed 
entirely the plan of his voyage when in 1801 it was announc- 
ed in the American papers, that the French expedition had 
sailed from Havre, to circumnavigate the world from east to 
west. The travellers, on receiving this intelligence, passed 
from Cuba to the Main, and thence to the coasts of the South 
Sea — a journey of more than two thousand miles, which they 
would not otherwise have made, but for this error of the news- 
paper ; — nor was it till their arrival at Quito, that they learned, 
by a letter from M. Delambre, that Baudin's squadron had 
taken the route of the Cape of Good Hope.* The account 
of this expedition was written by M. Peron, who bore so 
distinguished a part in it, and whose premature death, at the 
age of thirty-five, is justly lamented by M. de Humboldt. 
The 5th of June 1799, the Pizarro sailed and had the good 
fortune to escape the English frigates, which were blockading 
the port of Corunna, and which would have made of none ef- 
fect the permission, which M. de Urquijo had given to Messrs 
de Humboldt and Bonpland, to climb the top of Chimborazo. 
In the first chapter of his Relation Historique, M. de Hum- 
boldt has given a list of the instruments he took with him — a 
part only of those, which he had prepared for the expedition, 
but of which a portion had remained at Marseilles : — and when 
the number, variety, and excellence of these are taken into 
consideration, with the personal qualities and the political ad- 
vantages, which M. de Humboldt enjoyed, it is hazarding lit- 
tle to say, that never was a voyage of discovery undertaken 
with better auspices. Never, we undertake to add, was one 
pursued with greater zeal and intelligence or richer fruits. 

Thus far our account is derived principally from M. de 
Humboldt's own statement, in the introduction and first chapter 
of his voyage. We shall henceforward give a more condensed 
view of his progress, availing ourselves of that which is contain- 
ed in a work of no sure a"thority, but which appears, in this 
article, to have availed itself of authentic materials.f 

* Voyage i. 56. t Biographie des Homines Vivants. 
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They arrived at Cumana in the month of July 1799. The 
rest of this year was employed in exploring the province of 
New Andalusia or Spanish Guiana. Having returned to Cu- 
mana, by the mission of the Caraibes, they repaired to Cuba, 
where they passed three months, during which time M. de 
Humboldt made many important astronomical observations. 
In 1801, the travellers misled by the false account of the ex- 
pedition of Baudin, departed for the coast of South America, 
on the Pacific, after having despatched a portion of their col- 
lections and manuscripts for Europe. 

It was on occasion of this journey that they had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the splendid collections in botany, made 
in New Granada by Mutis, whom M. de Humboldt pronounces, 
in his Essay on New Spain, one of the first botanists of the age. 
It is much to the credit of the Spanish government, that it has 
done so much for the encouragement of this study. ' Since 
the close of the reign of Charles III,' says our author, ' the 
study of natural history has made great progress, not only in 
Mexico, but in all the Spanish colonies. No European gov- 
ernment has been at greater expense than the Spanish, in the 
promotion of the study of botany. The three botanical expe- 
ditions to Peru, New Granada, and New Spain, of Ruiz and 
Pavon, Don Jose and Celestino Mutis, and Sesse and Mo- 
ciiio, have cost the state near two millions of francs.'* In 
September 1801, M. de Humboldt began his excursion to 
Quito, where he arrived January 1802, and remained some 
time to refresh himself from the fatigues of the journey. 
While at Quito, he projected an expedition to the heights of 
the Andes, in company with the son of the Marquis de Selva- 
Alegre, who had attached himself to the travellers. In the 
middle of the summer they started for the volcano of Tunga- 
ragno and the snowy region of Chimborazo. They traversed 
the ruins of Riobamba, and other places destroyed by an earth- 
quake on the 7th of February 1797, in which more than 
40,000 persons were in a moment swallowed up. On the 23d 
of June, after incredible fatigues, they reached the eastern side 
of Chimborazo, and fixed their instruments on a mass of por- 
phyry, which projected over an immense space covered with 
perpetual snow. A chasm of five hundred feet prevented their 
farther progress. The density of the air was reduced one half ; 
*Essaipolit. surlaNouvelle Espagne, L.ii. c. 7. 
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they experienced a piercing cold, respiration was difficult, the 
blood started from their eyes, their lips, and their gums, and 
they were at that moment at the highest point, which had ever 
been reached by man on the earth's surface. This height, 
exceeding by 3485 feet that to which M. de la Condamine at- 
tained in 1745, was 19,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
From this elevation, they ascertained by a trigonometrical ob- 
servation, that the summit of Chimborazo was still 2040 feet 
above them. This was supposed to be the greatest height on 
the surface of the earth, till that of the Himala mountains, on 
the borders of India, was computed at 26,800.* This extraor- 
dinary elevation cannot be considered however as yet fully as- 
certained. 

M. de Humboldt now descended to Lima, and passed two 
or three months at this modern capital of Peru. While in this 
quarter he had an opportunity of observing at Callao, the tran- 
sit of Mercury. His next expedition was to New Spain, where 
he arrived in 1803, and passed a whole year. The results of 
his observations in this region are contained in a separate work, 
viz : the ' Political Essay on New Spain,' in which political 
must be taken in as extensive a sense, as in the phrase, ' po- 
litical economy.' The work is a mass of information, of facts 
in the most accurate statement and speculations in the most 
judicious spirit, and so puts to shame the loose and often flip- 
pant compilations of Raynal, that one is astonished at the credit 
which the latter has enjoyed in the same department. Cir- 
cumstances not permitting the travellers to prosecute their 
original design of embarking at Acapulco, visiting the Philippine 
islands and the Asiatic Archipelago, and returning to Europe 
by the Persian gulf and Bagdad, they made arrangements for 
the directer route. In the month of July, they sailed from the 
Havana to Philadelphia, and passed a short time in the United 
States. On occasion of his visit to Washington, M. de Hum- 
boldt deposited in the department of state a copy of his map of 
Mexico. 

During the long course of these excursions, and to protect 
the fruit of their researches from the hazards to which they 
were exposed, these travellers formed three collections of spe- 
cimens in the various kingdoms of nature. One of these was 
despatched by the way of Spain and France, one by that of the 
* Asiatic Researches, xii. 
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United States and England, and one remained with Messrs de 
Humboldt and Bonpland. This last was the largest, and to- 
ward the close of their sojourn in America, consisted of a hor- 
tus siccus, of near 6000 equinoctial plants ; of grains, shells, 
and insects ; and, what had not yet been brought to Europe, 
geological suites of Chimborazo, of New Granada, and of the 
banks of the Amazon. After their excursion on the Orinoco, 
a part of these treasures were deposited at Cuba, to be taken 
up on the return of the travellers from Peru and Mexico. 
The rest of the collection followed them for five years, across 
the Andes and over New Spain, from the coasts of the Pacific 
to those of the Atlantic. The transportation of these objects 
and the care, which they required, were the cause of embar- 
rassments, says M. de Humboldt, of which it is impossible to 
form an idea, even after having traversed the least cultivated 
parts of Europe. Their progress was retarded by the three- 
fold necessity of taking with them, in excursions of five or six 
months, trains of twelve, fifteen, and sometimes more thaa 
twenty mules of burden ; of exchanging these animals every 
eight or ten days ; and overseeing the Indians employed to 
guide so numerous a retinue. 

Notwithstanding the precautions taken to despatch duplicates 
of their collections to Europe, very few of these had the good 
fortune to arrive safely ; so that there is every reason to re- 
joice that their largest and most valuable collections were kept 
near their own persons. The greater part of what was suc- 
cessively sent, as occasion offered, fell into the hands of per- 
sons, who had no knowledge of its value. ' When a vessel is 
condemned in a colonial prize court,' says M. de Humboldt, 
' boxes of dry plants and stones, instead of being sent to the 
address they may bear, commonly remain forgotten. Some of 
our collections, however, taken in the South Sea had a more 
fortunate lot, and by the generous activity of sir Joseph Bankes, 
were preserved to us in safety.'* This is an evil, which has 
beset the learned intercourse of America with Europe from 
the first. Our readers will immediately recal the adventurous 
fortunes of the hieroglyphical history of the Mexicans, as relat- 
ed by Purchas ; and the more disastrous fate of the collec- 
tions of Boturini, which is imperfectly hinted at by Robertson. 

The great amount and variety of materials brought by these 
* Introduction au Voyage, ii. 
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travellers to Europe, notwithstanding all the hazards and dis- 
asters at which we have hinted, furnished, of course, the sub- 
stance for a work of great magnitude and diversity of contents. 
M. Bonpland, our readers are aware, was more particularly a 
botanist ; M. de Humboldt was a philosopher in the truest sense 
of the word, ignorant of nothing, which industry and zeal ena- 
bled him to know, and disdaining that mechanical division of 
intellectual operations, which affects to compensate general ig- 
norance, by profound professional knowledge. With these 
qualifications, and the materials they had collected, Messrs de 
Humboldt and Bonpland in committing to writing the record of 
their observations and discoveries, were obliged to choose be- 
tween two courses, neither of which was without inconvenien- 
ces. One was to combine into one single work all that they 
had observed, compared, seen or heard, measured, sounded, 
and surveyed, of bird, beast, fish, or vegetable, mountain, plain, 
or river ; of men, manners, and institutions. This is the or- 
dinary method, not attended with great inconvenience in the 
majority of books of travels, most of which are apt to have one 
or two objects kept mainly in view, while the rest is matter of 
personal adventure or more transient observation. But it is 
plain that this method would have been attended with great 
evils, in recording the fruits of an expedition like this, made 
with such comprehensive views, such general qualifications, 
and through such a length of time. Of the justice of this re- 
mark, our readers will the better be able to judge, when we 
shall have enumerated the works, which Messrs de Humboldt 
and Bonpland have actually published. 

The second course, therefore, and that which they adopted, 
was to digest into a series of separate works the fruit of their 
combined labors. The evil incident to this, if evil it be thought, 
is the multiplication of voluminous works, on the subject of 
America, beyond the purse of most men to procure, their lei- 
sure to read, or their understandings to comprehend. This 
objection has been repeatedly made at home and abroad ; and 
is, we must confess, in our judgment singularly perverse and 
ungrateful. To the quality of the books no one objects. The 
astronomical memoirs, the botany, the zoology, the geology, 
the statistics, and the narrative are each and all allowed, by 
those qualified to judge, to be of the best of their kind. Had 
they only been the production of different authors, they would 
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have been ranged in our libraries of American materials, as a 
series of books of inestimable worth — as a precious chain of 
writers of which not a link must fail. We appeal to the judg- 
ments, which have been pronounced on them, in the various 
departments which they treat, by the ablest philosophers and 
critics, both English and continental, that what is already pub- 
lished of them is superior in value, to every thing, which had 
hitherto appeared on America. But as the Athenian was tired 
of hearing Aristides called the just, we seem to be tired of re- 
ceiving first rate books from M. de Humboldt ; and it is usual to 
hear the remark, that there is too much of it. — It is true, that a 
part of the dissatisfaction is to be ascribed to the irregular and 
protracted appearance of the works, or parts of works, which com- 
pose the series. It is now about three and twenty years since 
Messrs de Humboldt and Bonpland sailed from Corunna. Not 
all of the separate treatises have appeared; and of what M. 
de H. calls his Relation Historique, and his translator, Miss Wil- 
liams, ' his personal narrative,' whereby the mere English reader 
is to understand what was and is still called emphatically ' trav- 
els,' — of this work, which for the mass of readers must be the most 
interesting, the two volumes, which we have named at the head 
of our article, conclude the first half only. Two more quar- 
tos or eight more octavos are promised, — as we shall presently 
state more particularly. Now nothing damps the curiosity, fa- 
tigues the patience, not to say^ awakes the wrath of common 
readers, like this delay between the portions of a book ; and this 
retailing by piecemeal the volumes and parts of volumes of a 
performance of interest. The first part of M. de Hum- 
boldt's personal narrative appeared in 1814. This last year of 
1822, the first half has been completed. Not to be annoyed 
at such a delay, would be paying a poor compliment to an 
author. We know well that M. de Humboldt is not chargeable 
with this delay. A high toned and philosophical mind is not 
like a double speeder at Waltham, which turns out every week 
its given number of yards of cloth ; and it ought not to be ex- 
pected of our traveller that he should write fifteen or twenty 
volumes by the job. We are aware, moreover, that the de- 
lays, which the publication of his works has experienced, have 
not been owing to any tardiness of his own most powerful 
mind ; but to the vexatious obstacles, which have been thrown 
in his way, in the progress of publication. The style, in which 
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the large edition is executed, is one of great costliness, and the 
bankruptcy of more than one house successively entrusted with 
the publication of the parts of these expensive works, has pre- 
sented as many difficulties in the printing of his travels, as he 
had to encounter in the performing of them. This we believe 
to have been the chief cause of the delay in question ; and the 
world has reason to rejoice that it has fallen to the lot of a man 
of unequalled perseverance and spirit to meet with obstacles, 
which would have crushed an ordinary mind. 

We proceed now briefly to enumerate the principal works, 
either published or projected by Messrs de Humboldt and 
Bonpland, indicating by which of these gentlemen each re- 
spectively was composed ; without attempting to give a list of 
the smaller productions under the names of tracts or memoirs, 
of which several exist in the different scientific collections. 
We shall endeavor, as nearly as we can, to give them in the or- 
der of their appearance. 

1°. Essai politique sur la Nouvelle Espagne. The political 
essay on New Spain appeared in 1811, in two volumes, quarto ; 
and since, in five volumes 8vo, with a physical and geographical 
atlas, founded on astronomical observations, trigonometrical 
measurements, and barometrical computations. This work — 
we use the words of M. de Humboldt — founded on a large num- 
ber of official memoirs, presents, in six divisions, considerations 
on the extent and physical aspect of Mexico, its population, the 
manners of the inhabitants, their former civilization, and the 
political division of the country. It embraces at once the ag- 
riculture, the mineral productions, manufactures, commerce, 
finances, and military strength of this vast country. These 
different subjects of political economy are surveyed under a 
general point of view. New Spain is compared not only with 
the other Spanish colonies and with the United States of Ame- 
rica, but with the English possessions in the east ; the agricul- 
ture of countries in the torrid zone is compared with that of 
temperate regions ; and estimates given of the quantity of 
colonial produce required by Europe in its present state of civ- 
ilization. In tracing the geognostic description of the regions 
of the richest mines of Mexico, M. de Humboldt has given a 
riew of the mineral product, the population, the importations 
and exportations of all Spanish America ; and finally, says the 
author, ' I have treated many questions, which for want of exact 
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data, had hitherto been examined but superficially, such as 
those on the flux and reflux of metallic wealth ; its progressive 
accumulation in Europe and Asia ; and the quantity of gold 
and silver, which since the discovery of America down to 
the present day, the ancient continent has received from the 
new.' The geographical introduction at the head of the Essay 
on New Spain contains an account of the materials, from 
which the Mexican atlas was constructed. This work was 
translated into English by Black, and the translation, which is 
indifferently executed, has appeared in this country. At a 
moment like this, when Mexico is again drawing the attention of 
the world upon her as the seat of new political horrors and fol- 
lies, the work of M. de Humboldt cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended, especially to the statesmen and politicians of this coun- 
try. Mexico is certainly our most important frontier neighbor, 
and it may be very essential to us, for aught we know, to be 
acquainted with the state of his imperial majesty of Anahuac's 
dominions. It is not so far by land from New Orleans to the 
city of Mexico, as from New Orleans to Eastport. We had oc- 
casion, in our number for April last, to make liberal use of M. de 
Humboldt's Essay on New Spain, in our own remarks on Mexico. 
Had M. de Humboldt written nothing but this, his name would 
have stood among the first philosophers of the day. We had 
intended to extract some specimen of the work, but have laid 
it down in despair, from the difficulty of selecting any thing 
which would bear an extract. This work is entire and com- 
plete in itself, in no ways connected with the others, which M. 
de Humboldt has published or projected, and being in a conve- 
nient and economical French and English form, will doubtless 
be among the parts of his works, which circulate most widely. 
2°. About the same time with the foregoing work, appeared 
Vues des CordilUres et Monuments des Peuples indigenes de 
PAmerique, in a large folio volume, and subsequently in two 
octavo volumes, with a reduced form of the plates. The 
' Monuments of the Original Nations' has been translated into 
English, under the immediate inspection of M. de Humboldt, 
by Miss H. M. Williams. This work, according to the account 
given of it by M. de Humboldt, is intended to make known, at 
the same time, some of the grand scenes, which nature presents 
in the high chain of the Andes, and to throw light on the an- 
cient civilization of the Americans, by the study of their monu- 
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ments of architecture, their hieroglyphics, their religious wor- 
ship, and their astrological fancies. M. de Humboldt has 
described in this work the construction of the Teocallis, or 
Mexican pyramids, compared with that of the temple of Belus ; 
the arabesques, which cover the ruins of Mitla ; idols in Basalt, 
ornamented with the Calantica of the Isis heads ; and a con- 
siderable number of symbolical paintings, representing the 
serpent and woman, which is the Mexican Eve, the deluge of 
Coxcox, and the first migrations of the people of the Aztek 
race. In the same work, he has demonstrated the surpris- 
ing resemblance which the calendar of the Toltecks and the 
catasterisms of their zodiac possess with the divisions of time 
of the nations of Tartary and Tibet, as well as of the Mexican 
traditions of the four regenerations of the globe with the pray- 
layas of the Hindoos and the four ages of Hesiod. He has 
moreover introduced into this work, besides the hieroglyphical 
paintings brought by himself into Europe, fragments of all the 
Aztecan manuscripts preserved at Rome, Velletri, Vienna, and 
Dresden, of which the last, by the linear symbols, recals the 
kouas of the Chinese. By the side of these rude monuments 
of the nations of America, are contained, in the same work, 
picturesque views of the mountainous regions inhabited by 
them, as those of the cataract of Tequendama, of Chimbo- 
razo, of the volcano of Jorullo and of Cayambe, whose pyra- 
midical summit, covered with eternal ice, is directly on the 
equator. 

The materials collected by M. de Humboldt relative to the 
interesting subject of the Mexican languages have already been 
made use of by other distinguished scholars, to whom he has 
communicated them, particularly Mr F. Schlegel in his con- 
siderations on the Hindoos, and professor Vater, of Konigsberg, 
in his continuation of the Mithridates, and other works. Of these 
labors of professor Vater, on the languages of America, we 
gave a notice in our number for January last. In the fourth 
volume of the Mithridates, drawn up by professor Vater, from the 
materials collected by M. de Humboldt and various other sour- 
ces, so much light is thrown on the languages of America, that 
we cannot but think the volume ought to find a translator in 
this country. If we cannot withhold from distant foreigners 
the credit of having preceded us in making these laborious col- 
lections, in a department of study where we ought rather to 
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take the lead, we ought not to be slow in availing ourselves 
of the fruits of their labors. Professor Vater, in the fourth vol- 
ume of the Mithridates, has expressed his conviction that M. de 
Humboldt, by a comparison of the Mexican zodiac with those 
of the Tartarian nations, has completely settled the question 
of the identity of the two races. 

' Thus far,' says professor V, ' might our conjectures have 
reached, before the noble discovery of M. de Humboldt had pre- 
sented the most complete demonstration of the connexion of the 
Mexicans and East Indians. The very learned and sagacious 
comparison, which he has made, between the divisions of lime 
of the Mexicans and the tribes of Eastern Asia respectively, 
shows a visible analogy throughout their modes of computing 
time, which can by no means be ascribed to coincidence, espe- 
cially where so many other circumstances lead us to assume a con- 
nexion between these nations. The Mexicans, Japanese, Thi- 
betians, and various other nations of inner Asia have undeniably 
the same system in the division of their great cycle, and in the 
names which they give to the years, of which it is composed. 
This agreement is also confirmed by the still farther discovery, 
that a great part of the names, whereby the Mexicans designate 
the twenty days of their month, are precisely the signs of the 
zodiac, as it has been received from time immemorial by the 
tribes of Eastern Asia.' Vues des Cordilleres, p. 152.* 

In justification of these very important remarks, Mr Vater 
quotes, from the work of M. de Humboldt, the comparative 
table on which they are founded. As the Mithridates and the 
work of M. de H. last under consideration, are in few hands, 
we extract the table from them : — 

" Mithridates, iv. 78, 79. 
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The extremely artificial mode, in which the Mexicans com- 
puted time, has in fact become more and more the subject of 
speculation to the learned, and seems to prove that a people, 
which, on the one hand, was sunk to the lowest depths of moral 
depravity, and carried the practice of human sacrifices to a 
degree surpassed by no other savage people, was, on the other 
hand, in the possession of an astronomical system superior to 
the Julian calendar at Rome.* We have no space to enlarge 
on the subject. The documents, which illustrate this curious 
subject, are all in the work of M. de H. last quoted : though 
it is difficult to realize that this people, who had an annual 
intercalation to bring their year up to 365 days, and an interca- 
lation every fifty two years to bring it to 365 days 5 hours, is 
the people of whom de Paw, not more than a half century 
since, chose to assert that they could not count beyond three. 
The work of M. de Humboldt now mentiond is also complete, 
has been published both in a large and in an octavo form, and 
ably translated into English. 

We now proceed to indicate works of a more scientific cha- 
racter, which have also been published by these travellers. 
We name therefore, 

3°. Recueil d' Observations Astronomiques, et de mesures exe- 
cutes dans le JVouveau continent, 2 vols. 4to. The title of this 
work sufficiently explains its character. It contains the result of 
observations made from the 12° of south to the 41° of north lat- 
itude, and a table of seven hundred geographical positions, of 
which two hundred and thirty five were determined by the per- 
sonal observations ofM. de Humboldt. It is complete. 

4°. Plantes Equinoxiales recueillies au Mexique, dans I'isle 
de Cuba, dans les Provinces de Caraccas, de Cumana, fyc. 
2 vols. fol. In this work M. Bonpland has described forty new 
genera of plants. 

5°. Monographic des Melastomes, 2 vols. fol. containing 
the description of more than a hundred and fifty species of 
the family, collected in the course of the travels of Messrs 
de Humboldt and Bonpland. These volumes also contain the 
plants of the same family, brought by Richard from his voyage 

* Niebuhr, in his chapter on the Roman secular cycle, B. I, p. 200, says, 
' The ancient Aztecs, whose calendar was the most perfect of any in civil use 
before the Gregorian Reformation, computed a great cycle of 104 solar years.' 

New Series, No. 13. 3 
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to the Antilles and French Guiana. These two works are 
both by M. Bonpland, are both complete, and constitute one of 
the most splendid botanical publications, which has ever issued 
from the press. 

6°. Essai sur la Geographie des Plantes, accompagne d'un 
tableau physique des Regions Equinoxiales : 4to. M. de H. 
has in this work united into one view, the aggregate of physical 
phenomena, presented by the torrid zone in America, from 
the level of the South sea, to the highest summit of the 
Andes : viz. the vegetation, animals, geological relations, the 
culture of the soil, the temperature of the air, the limits of 
perpetual snow, the chemical constitution of the atmosphere, 
the electric action, the barometrical depression, the decrease 
of gravitation, the intensity of the blue color of the sky, the 
enfeeblement of the light in traversing the strata of the atmos- 
phere, the horizontal refractions, and the heat of boiling water, 
at different altitudes. Fourteen scales, adapted to a profile 
view of the Andes, indicate the modifications, to which these 
several phenomena are subjected by the influence of the ele- 
vation of the soil above the level of the sea. Every groupe 
of vegetables is placed at the height which nature has as- 
signed to it. 

The geography of plants is one of the most curious instan- 
ces of the connexion of the various arts and sciences with 
each other. Far from being a topic which ought to be as- 
signed exclusively to the botanist, the subject of the localities, 
of the original country of plants, and the regions to which they 
have been transported, is one of the most precious documents 
for tracing the descent, the affinity, and the emigration of an- 
cient nations. Books we have few, one might rather say 
none, which acquaint us with the primitive fortunes of our 
race. Plain reading and writing, handy as we are at them now 
a days, are things of which the majority of men, taking the 
ages of the world together, have known nothing. We speak 
not now of the old and somewhat arbitrary division of barba- 
rous and civilized ; but the people that built the pyramids and 
the temples of Thebes, knew nothing of what we call reading 
and writing. Their hieroglyphics were in the hands of the 
priests, and besides were about as much of a popular science 
as the integral and differential calculus at the present day ; 
with the advantage in favor of the ratter, that all who have the 
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intellectual capacity to learn it, have the means, while the hie- 
roglyphics were a sacred mystery. The Assyrians, Chaldae- 
ans, and Persians, at the most flourishing periods of their poli- 
tics, cannot have had any other kind of writing. There is no 
proof of any thing among them more commodious than the 
arrow-headed character, of which the construction excludes 
every thing like a popular use. It may have served the pur- 
poses of religion and the state, and been, perhaps, associated 
with astronomical hieroglyphics, to record some observations 
of the heavenly bodies. No one who has ever looked at a 
Babylonian brick, or drawings of the Persepolitan ruins, can 
suppose, that it extended its use to the common purposes of 
life. But this is to speak of the most ancient days and dis- 
tant regions. The Trojan war had been fought, all the Gre- 
cian cities founded, and the laws of Lycurgus established, 
before the Greeks learned to read and write ; and prose is so 
modern among them, that we can show the period of its origin. 
With the Romans, as with the Etruscans before them, writing 
was a mysterious art, in the hands of the priests, till the inter- 
course between Greece and Rome was established. Nor is it 
probable, that in common life, any extensive use was, at any 
time, made of the art. In the middle ages of Europe it was still 
less practised. Charlemagne himself was awkward at it, and 
set up schools, that his subjects might be better taught than 
their master. Even at the present day, if the human race 
were to pass in review before us, for one who could read a 
book, there would be about ten to whom it would be a sad 
waste of fair rags. That almost idolatrous preference, there- 
fore, which we give to written documents above all other means 
of information, has, as far as the oldest antiquity is concerned 
little foundation in justice, and is much to be deplored, when 
it leads us to neglect more permanent documents of the his- 
tory of our race. It is not in the form of books, that langua- 
ges themselves are the best witnesses of the most remote an- 
tiquity. The coincidence of the structure and vocabulary of 
languages carries us much farther back, than any record they 
contain, for the reasons, that the oldest records have perished, 
and still more, because men spoke long before they wrote, and 
ages on ages of speaking men, to whom writing in all its forms 
was unknown, transmitted their languages to posterity. But 
language, in any application, is but one of the monuments, that 
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survive the transitory generations of men. Their works and 
their institutions, their superstitions, and their ceremonies, in 
various forms, outlive them ; and it is not even without exam- 
ple, that the lineaments of the face descend, for thousands of 
years. Let men but make some progress in civilization, and 
they divide the starry heavens into arbitrary signs, of which 
the tradition travels down to the latest posterity, which estab- 
lish a connexion between the Hindoo, the Egyptian, and the 
Greek, anterior to any other record of it, and leave a memorial 
in their lunar houses and solar aspects, for ages after marble 
and paper are alike reduced to dust. This observation had 
not escaped philosophers.* M. de Humboldt has called the 
attention of those, who love to study the history of man, not in 
the genealogy of kings or the tale of battles, but in its grand 
features of humanity, to another most elevated and attractive 
speculation. Most of the vegetables, which serve for the nu- 
triment of man, the grains, the roots, the berries, which make 
up his food, have undergone migrations with the human tribes, 
and in passing from region to region, and climate to climate, 
have gone through various stages of development and im- 
provement. Of many we know the native soil, and the period 
of their removal to others. On an extensive collection of facts 
of this kind, notices of the native places, the transportation, the 
improved form, and the use for food of the cereal vegetables, 
the potato, the palm, Sic, M. de Humboldt has founded the 
most ingenious historical conclusions, and taught us, that if, in 
one series of observations, the history of our race is written in 
the heavens above us, it may be traced in another on the sur- 
face beneath our feet. The essay on New Spain contains a 
number of speculations of this kind, of the most curious nature, 
that are more particularly pursued in the work before us ; which 
is completed, and itself an independent and separate work. 

7°. Recueil d? Observations de Zoologie et <P Anatomie 
Comparee. 2 vols. 4to. In this work are given the history of 
the condor, experiments on the electrical action of the gymno- 
tus, a memoir on the larynx of the crocodiles, of the quadru- 
mani and tropical birds, a description of several new species of 
reptiles, fishes, birds, apes, and other mamiferous animals little 
known. M. Cuvier, who with Blumenbach may be regarded 
as standing at the head of the science of natural history, has 
* North American Review, xii. 151. 
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furnished for this work an extensive memoir on the Axolotl 
of the lake of Mexico, and the Proteuses in general.* M. Cu- 
vier has recognized among the fossil bones brought from Ameri- 
ca by Messrs de Humboldt and Bonpland, two new species of 
mastodontons, and one true elephant. The second volume of 
the work is devoted to the skulls of Mexicans, Peruvians, Sic. 
on which Mr Blumenbach has also published a memoir from 
the collection of M. de H. Of the work under consideration, 
the whole of the first volume and a part of the second, were 
published in 1817, and the remainder of the second was ex- 
pected in the course of that year ; whether it was published 
were are not informed. On scarce any subject is the confi- 
dent ignorance of the savans of the last generation so glaring, 
as that of the Zoology of America. Clavigero, though no nat- 
uralist, had already exposed the errors of Buffon, in his two 
lists of species, ' confounded with others,' by BufTon, and ' spe- 
cies unknown' to him : and two new species of mammoth and 
an elephant must be allowed to be tolerable make-weights in 
the scale, — on the question whether the American animals are 
smaller and weaker than the European. The worthy abbe, 
in the dissertation we have just referred to, takes particular 
umbrage at the assertion made by Bufibn, that the greatest part 
of the animals peculiar to America are without tails, which 
BufTon considers a mark of inferiority. The abbe, in reply, 
enumerates to the count fourteen species of animals of the old 
continent, that want this sightly appendage, while America 
furnishes but six.f 

8°. It remains to mention but one other work which has 
grown out of this memorable voyage ; it is that, to which we 
have often referred in the course of our preceding remarks, 
which bears the name in French of Relation Historique, and 
in English, of Personal Narrative. This English name, as has 
been well observed, is badly chosen to convey a correct idea 
of the nature of the volumes, to which it is attached. They 
contain every thing relative to the various countries traversed, 
with the exception of what had gone to form the the separate 
treatises which we have enumerated, nor do they omit to give 
a general account even of the subjects, which are particularly 

* Blumenbach, Naturgeschichte, p. 236. Ed. 9th. 

t Clavigero, Storia Antica. Vol. iv. Dissertat. iv. It is necessary to read 
the series of dissertations, which Clavigero has appended to his excellent 
work, to know how to estimate the popular works on America. 
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and scientifically discussed in them. Of personal matter, in 
any common acceptation of that term, there is certainly little ; 
though there is no omission of any interesting fact or adven- 
ture which might awaken the curiosity of the reader. Of this 
work it was announced, in the general prospectus of M. de 
Humboldt's publications, that there would be four quarto vol- 
umes. The first half of the first volume appeared in 1814, — 
and it is only the past year, that the second half of the sec- 
ond volume has been published ; so that after an interval of 
eight years, one moiety only of the Personal Narrative is before 
the public. We have already hinted at the causes, which have 
retarded the publication. We are fully aware of the immense 
labor of reducing into a continuous narrative the mass of ma- 
terials gathered in such an expedition ; and of the difficulty of 
finding time for such a laborious enterprize, for a scholar like 
M. de Humboldt, whose reputation requires him to be au 
courant of all the philosophical literature of the day, and who 
besides writing his own books is, as it were, obliged to read 
those of every body else. While therefore we do full justice 
to the causes of the delay, which has taken place in the pub- 
lication of his Historical Narrative, truth also obliges us to add, 
that this, of all his works, is that of which the effect suffers 
most by this interruption. By the very nature of the work, 
we here place ourselves in company with the travellers, we 
sympathise in their repeated disappointments ; we share their 
impatience at the obstacles they encounter ; with feelings 
wrought up like theirs, we rejoice in the final permission which 
they attain at Aranjuez, we feel grateful to the generous min- 
ister, who opens the doors to them of that little nook of close- 
ly watched soil, that lies over seventy-nine degrees of latitude ; 
we partake the excitement of their escape through the Eng- 
lish blockading squadron of the harbor of Corunna, and launch 
forth with them at last on the great highway of nations. Now 
if the narrative of the tour thus commenced can be laid before 
us at once, executed with the ability displayed in all M. de 
Humboldt's works, and rich in all the materials collected in 
his voyage, we care not to what length it runs ; and we believe 
that his four quartos would be read with as much avidity as 
one : with interest not only sustained, but constantly rising. 
But if, on the other hand, this narrative be cut up into half 
\olumes, appearing after long and irregular intervals, each sue- 
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cessive portion offering itself to an interrupted and halting 
recollection and a curiosity which has mean time been ban- 
quetting on all the novelties of the day, it is asking too much to 
expect, that each new portion of a work so protracted will be 
read with that keenness and freshness of relish, with which we 
devour a new and an entire work. Had those private name- 
less circumstances which commonly decide important matters, 
to the confusion of all previous calculation, put it into M. de 
Humboldt's power to bring out his Historical Narrative, in four 
or in eight volumes of any size, at once, or in a regular and un- 
broken succession, we doubt not that it would have appeared 
with greater eclat, with a greater burst of admiration than any 
thing of the kind which the age has produced. As the work 
stands, one half of its promised amount has now appeared, in 
two quarto or eight octavo volumes, of all of which a transla- 
tion has been executed by Miss Williams, and of which ample 
notices have been given in the English journals, in proportion 
as they have appeared. It is understood, that M. de Hum- 
boldt is actively engaged in continuing the work, and that ar- 
rangements have been made for the regular appearance of the 
remaining portions of it. 

It was our intention to say something of the atlases with 
which the works of our author are illustrated. These will be 
regarded by many of our readers as one of the most impor- 
tant portions of M. de Humboldt's labors. We have not, how- 
ever, left ourselves room to enlarge upon them. They are 
three in number. The first is the Atlas Pittoresque, which is 
the work mentioned above, No. 2. page 13, containing the 
views of some striking natural scenes, and the monuments of the 
civilization and arts of the natives of America ; and consisting, 
in the folio edition, of three hundred and fifty pages of text 
and sixty nine engravings, most of them colored and some in a 
very splendid style.* The second atlas is that, which is at- 
tached to the Essay on New Spain. It is in the folio form and 
consists of thirty-two maps and tables, geographical, physical, 
and statistical. The octavo edition of the Essay on New 
Spain is accompanied by the map of Mexico and the neigh- 
boring countries, and a table representing the profile of the table- 
land of New Spain and the tract of land between the Pacific 
* The edition of this work in octavo is in two volumes, and contains a se- 
lection of nineteen engravings, chiefly colored. 
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and the Sea of the Antilles. The duty of asserting the right of 
literary property is certainly one of the first, which devolves on 
a literary journal. We cannot forbear therefore to quote the 
complaints of M. de H. in reference to two very reprehensible 
violations of this right, with respect to the principal map of this 
atlas. Mr Arrowsmith, whose labors in this department of 
geography are so justly celebrated, published in 1805 his New 
Map of Mexico, compiled from original documents. This is 
M. de Humboldt's map on a larger scale, and so grossly bor- 
rowed, that the explication of the signs is left in French ; and 
in a certain unlucky passage, where in M. de Humboldt's map 
we read ' the table land of Toluca is elevated fourteen hundred 
toises above the level of the ocean,' Mr Arrowsmith or his copy- 
ists have abridged this fact into the simple word ' ocean,' which 
stands alone among the mountains of Toluca. This bears 
some analogy to an error, which in his essay on New Spain, 
book iii. c. 8, M. de Humboldt has pointed out, in the Geo- 
graphic Mathematique, Physique, et Politique. The learned 
and ingenious author of that work has confounded (vol. xv. p. 
116 and 117) the river Tacoutche-Tesse or Oregan of Mac- 
kenzie with the Rio Colorado or Del Norte, in consequence of 
finding on Don Antonio Alzate's map of Mexico, at the junc- 
tion of the Rio Gila and Rio Colorado these words, in Spanish, 
Rio Colorado 6 del Norte cuyo origen se ignora, (whose source 
is not known.) The map of Alzate being here indistinctly en- 
graved, and nothing but origen (source) being distinct, the 
celebrated geographer alluded to hastily confounded it with 
the Oregan. For the rest, it would appear from the proceed- 
ings last winter of congress that the identity of the Oregan and 
the Columbia, which M. de Humboldt regards as questionable, 
was considered at Washington as ascertained. But to return to 
Mr Arrowsmith's dealings with the map of Mexico, no one can 
deny the justice of the discontent of M. de Humboldt, nor the 
good reason he has to complain that ' simple copies of his pro- 
ductions should be circulated under foreign names.'* Lest any 
one accuse us of want of national courtesy in making conspicu- 
ous mention of the foregoing fact, we add, and are sorry to do 
it, that after having borne high testimony to the courage of 
Pike, in the pursuit of his expedition, M. de Humboldt adds 
that the map of Mexico attached to his book, is a reduced copy 
* Voyage; Introduction, p. 21. 
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of the map of New Spain, deposited by M. de H. in the de- 
partment of state at Washington in 1804. That any individual 
should have been disposed to make use of the labors of an 
illustrious foreigner, thus entrusted to the safeguard of the na- 
tional faith, is matter to us of great regret ; that being disposed, 
he should have been permitted, is still more unpleasant ; and 
we cannot but hope that the whole had its origin in miscon- 
ception. 

In addition to the Atlas Pittoresque and the Atlas of New 
Spain, each part of the Historical Narrative is accompanied 
with four or five maps, so that when this division of the work 
is completed there will be a third atlas in three folio volumes. 
This being sold separately* will be equally useful to the posses- 
sors of the quarto and of the octavo edition of the work. An 
enumeration and account of the maps published up to the year 
1817, may be found at the close of the fourth volume of the 
octavo edition of the Historical Relation. 

We have thus laid before our readers an account of the 
principal works of M. de Humboldt on America. It was our 
intention before closing this article to give something like an 
analysis, with extracts, of the two volumes, of which we have 
placed the title at the head of our article. This we have not 
left ourselves room to do, but we have made a translation from 
the first chapter, which may serve as a specimen, instructive as 
well as amusing, of their contents. 

' We were horribly tormented in the day time, by the mosqui- 
tos, the jejen, small flies or poisonous simulia, and by night by 
the zaneudos, a large species of gnats (cousins) formidable even 
to the natives. Our hands began to swell ; and this swelling in- 
creased from day to day, till our arrival on the banks of the 
Temi. The means resorted to, to avoid these little animals, are 
very extraordinary. The good missionary, Bernardo Zea, who 
passes his life amidst the torments of the mosquitos, had con- 
structed near his church, on a scaffold of trunks of palm trees, a 
little apartment, in which he could breathe more freely. We 
ascended thither at night, by means of a ladder, to dry our plants 
and write our journal. The missionary had correctly noticed 
that the insects abound most in the lower stratum of air, within 
twelve or fifteen feet from the ground. At Maypures, the Indians 
leave the village at night, to go and sleep on the islets, in the midst 
of the cataracts. There they enjoy some repose, as the insects ap* 
* The Mas Pittoresque is also sold separately. 
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pear to fly an atmosphere surcharged with vapor. Every where 
we have found fewer in the middle, than on the sides of a river ; 
and also that we suffered less from them, in descending than in 
ascending the Orinoco. Those who have not navigated the 
great rivers of equinoctial America, as the Orinoco or the Rio 
de la Magdelena, can scarce conceive to what degree, at every 
moment of life, one may be tormented by insects flying in the 
air ; to what degree the multitude of these little animals may 
render vast regions almost uninhabitable. However accustomed 
one may be to bear pain without complaint, however lively an 
interest one may take in the objects he is pursuing, it is impos- 
sible not to be constantly distracted by the mosquitos, zancudos, 
jejen, and temperanos, which cover hands and face, penetrate the 
clothes with their proboscis, prolonged into the shape of a needle, 
and which forcing themselves into the nostrils and mouth, make 
you cough and sneeze whenever you speak in the open air. In 
consequence in the missions of the Orinoco, in the villages 
placed on the banks of the river, surrounded by immense forests, 
the plaga de las moscas, the torment of the flies, presents an inex- 
haustible topic of conversation. When two persons meet in the 
morning, the first questions which they address each other are 
these, ' How have you found the zancudos tonight ? How is it today 
in point of mosquitos ?' These questions bring to mind a Chinese 
compliment, indicative of the former savage state of the country. 
The salutation of the celestial empire was formerly, ' Vou-to-hou, 
have you been incommoded the past night by serpents ?' We shall 
presently see that on the banks of the Tuamini, in the river of the 
Magdalen, and especially at Choco, the country of gold and 
platina, one might add the Chinese compliment of the serpents 
to that of the mosquitos. 

This is the place to speak of the geographical distribution of 
the tipulary insects, which presents appearances worthy of note. 
It does not appear to depend solely on the heat of the climate, 
the excess of the humidity, or the thickness of the forests, but on 
local circumstances difficult to characterize. It may be remarked 
in the first place, that the plague of the mosquitos and zancudos is 
not so general in the torrid zone as is commonly thought. On 
the high table-land of more than four hundred toises above the 
ocean, in the very dry plains which are distant from the large 
rivers, for instance at Cumana and Calobozo, there are not per- 
ceptibly more of them than in the most inhabited parts of Europe. 
They increase prodigiously at New Barcelona, and more west- 
erly on the coast toward cape Codera. Between the little port 
1'Higuerote and the mouth of the Rio Unare, the ill fated inhab- 
itants are accustomed to stretch themselves on the ground, and 
to pass the night buried in the sand three or four inches deep, 
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leaving nothing out but the head, which is covered with a hand- 
kerchief. You suffer from the stings of insects, but not insup- 
portably, in descending the Orinoco, from Cabruta toward Angos- 
tura, and remounting it from Cabruta toward Uruana, between 
the 7° and 8° of latitude. But beyond the mouth of the Rio 
Arauca, after passing the strait of Baraguan, the scene changes 
all at once. From this point onward, there is no more peace for 
the traveller. If he have any poetical recollections of Dante, he 
will think that he is entering the citta dolente ; and that he reads 
upon the rocks of granite of Baraguan these memorable lines of 
the third canto of the Inferno, 

Noi sem venuti al luogo, ov' i' t' ho detto 
Che tu vedrai le gente dolorose. 

The lower strata of the air to the height of fifteen or twenty 
feet are filled with venomous insects as with a condensed vapor. 
If one places himself in any dark spot, as the grottos found in the 
cataracts by overhanging blocks of granite, and directs his eyes 
towards the opening illuminated by the sun, he sees clouds of 
mosquitos, more or less thick, according as these little animals 
cluster together or disperse, in their slow and measured move- 
ments. At the mission of San Borja, the mosquitos are more 
oppressive than at Carichana, but in the Rapids., the Atures, and 
above all, at Maypures, the annoyance attains its maximum. I 
doubt whether there is a region on earth, where man is exposed 
to more cruel torments in the rainy season. On passing the fifth 
degree of latitude, one is a little less stung ; but in the High- 
Orinoco, the stings are more piercing, because the heat and the 
absolute stillness of the air render it more burning and irritating 
in its contact with the skin. ' How happy the inhabitants of the 
moon must be,' said a Saliva Indian to father Gumilla, ' it is so 
beautiful and light, it must be clear of mosquitos.' These words, 
expressive of the infancy of a people, are quite remarkable. In 
every quarter, the moon is for the American savage, the abode of 
the happy, the region of plenty. The Esquimau who places his 
riches in a plank, a trunk of a tree thrown by the currents on a 
coast devoid of vegetation, sees in the moon plains covered with 
forests. The Indian of the forests of the Orinoco sees there 
open savannas, whose inhabitants are never stung by mosquitos. 
Farther toward the south, where the waters of the rivers begin 
to assume a tinge of yellowish brown, which bear in general the 
name of aguas negras or black waters, on the banks of the Atabapo, 
of the Temi, of the Tuamini, and the Rio Negro, we enjoyed a re- 
pose, I had almost said, a happiness unlooked for. These rivers, 
like the Orinoco, traverse immense forests ; but the tipulary insects, 
as well as the crocodiles, avoid the black waters. Are these waters, 
a little cooler and chemically differing from the white, ungrateful 
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to the larvae and nymphae of the tipuliz of the gnats, which may 
be considered as real aquatic animals ? Some small rivers, whose 
water is either deep blue, or yellowish brown ; the Toparo, the 
Mataveni, and the Zama, are exceptions to the general rule of 
the absence of mosquitos from the dark waters. These three 
rivers swarm with them, and the Indians themselves called our 
attention to the problematical causes of the phenomenon. In de- 
scending the Rio Negro we breathed freely at Maroa, at Davipe, 
and at San Carlos, villages situated on the frontiers of Brazil. 
But this relief was short, our sufferings recommenced in entering 
the Cassiquiaire. At Esmeralda, at the eastern extremity of the 
high Orinoco, where the terra cognita of the Spaniards ends, the 
clouds of mosquitos are scarcely less dense than at the great 
cataracts. At Mondava we found an old missionary, who said to 
us with a sad air, that " he had passed his twenty years of mos- 
quitos in America." He would have us look at his legs, that 
we might one day be able to tell "por Alia (beyond the sea) 
what the poor monks suffer, in the forests of the Cassiquiaire." 
As every sting leaves a little blackish brown spot, his legs were 
speckled to such a degree that it was hardly possible to recog- 
nise any white skin, through the spots of coagulated blood. If 
the insects of the genus Simulium abound in the Cassiquiaire, 
which has white waters, the Culex or the Zanciidos, on the other 
hand, are proportionably rare. You scarce meet any of them, 
while in the rivers with black waters, in the Atabapo and Rio 
Negro, there are generally zancudos and no mosquitos. It has 
been already observed that in the little revolutions, which agi- 
tate from time to time the order of the observance of St Francis, 
when the father guardian wishes to inflict a punishment on a lay 
brother, he sends him to Esmeralda : a banishment, as the monks 
say, " where one is condemned to the mosquitos." Such is the 
geographical distribution of the venomous insects. What seem- 
ed very remarkable to us, but is confirmed by all the mission- 
aries is, that the different species do not associate, and that at 
different hours of the day one is stung by different species. 
Every time that the scene changes, and according to the familiar 
phrase of the missionaries, other insects " mount guard," you 
have a few moments, sometimes a quarter of an hour, of rest. 
From half past six in the morning till five in the afternoon, the 
air is filled with mosquitos, who are not as is stated by some 
travellers* of the form of our gnats, (culex pipiens) but of that 
of a small fly. These are the simulia of the family of Nemo- 
ceres in the system of M. Latreille. Their sting is painful like 
that of the conops ealcitrans. It leaves a little reddish brown 
spot, formed of blood extravasated and coagulated, where the 
* Kalm, Reise in Nord America, ii. 268. 
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trunk has pierced the skin. An hour before sunsetting the mos- 
quitos are succeeded by a species of little gnats, called temperaiios, 
because they also appear at sunrise. They remain scarcely an 
hour and a half. They vanish between six and seven in the 
evening, or, in the missionary phrase, after the angelus (evening 
prayer. , After a few minutes of rest, you begin to be stung by 
the zancudo, another species of culex, with very long legs. The 
zancudo, whose trunk contains a piercing sucker, causes the 
keenest pain and swellings which last several weeks. Its noise 
is like that of the gnats of Europe, but stronger and more pro- 
longed. 

' 1 have been informed that from time to time these insects 
migrate, like the apes (singes Alouattes) that live in a gregareous 
manner. Species, whose sting has never before been felt, ap- 
pear at certain places in the commencement of the rainy season. 
We were told on the Rio de la Magdelena, that at Simiti no other 
culex was formerly known than the jejen. The nights were tran- 
quil in that quarter, for the jejen is not a nocturnal insect. Since 
the year 1801, the great blue winged gnat (culex cyanopterus) 
has appeared in such abundance that the poor inhabitants of Simiti 
know not how to procure a comfortable night's sleep. In the 
swampy canals of the isle of Baru, near Carthagena, there is a 
little white fly called cafafi. It is scarcely visible to the naked 
eye, and causes highly painful swellings. It is necessary to wet 
the cotton mosquito nets, that the cafafi may not penetrate be- 
tween the threads. This insect, happily rare, ascends in the 
month of January, by the canal or dike of Mahates, to Mo- 
rales.' 

After several other facts and observations, M. de Humboldt 
closes his chapter with these remarks : 

' I have thus collected, at the close of this chapter, all that we 
have observed in the course of our travels, with respect to phe- 
nomena singularly neglected by naturalists hitherto, although 
they exercise a great influence on the wellbeing of the inhabitants, 
the salubrity of the climate, and the establishment of new colonies 
along the rivers of equinoctial America. I should not have al- 
lowed myself to treat the subject, with a detail which might seem 
trifling, if it did not connect itself with more extensive physiological 
views. As our imagination is not powerfully arrested but by that, 
which is physically grand, it belongs to the philosophy of nature, to 
study what is small. We have seen that winged insects, con- 
cealing in their trunks a liquor, which irritates the skin, render 
vast regions almost uninhabitable. Other insects equally small, 
the termites, create important obstacles to civilization, in 
many warm and temperate portions of the equinoctial zone. 
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They devour paper, pasteboard, and parchment with frightful 
rapidity. They destroy archives and libraries. Whole provinces 
of Spanish America do not contain a document, which has been 
written more than a hundred years. What development can the 
civilization of a people hope, where nothing unites the present 
to the past, where it is necessary many times to renew the de- 
posits of human knowledge. Where the monuments of genius 
and reason cannot be transmitted to posterity ! But in propor- 
tion as you ascend upon the table-land of the Andes, these evils 
disappear. Man there breathes an air more fresh and pure. 
Insects do not trouble the occupations of the day, nor the slum- 
bers of the night. Documents may be collected into archives 
without fear of the voracity of the termes. The moustiques are 
no longer to be feared at a height of 200 toises. The termites, 
still quite frequent at 300 toises of elevation, become very rare 
at Mexico, at Santa Fe de Bogota, and at Quito. In these great 
capitals, situated on the ridge of the Cordilleras, there are 
already libraries and archives, which the inhabitants display an 
enlightened zeal in augmenting from day to day. These cir- 
cumstances, which I do but indicate here, unite with others, 
which assure to the alpine region a moral preponderance over 
the lower region of the torrid zone. If we admit, in accordance 
with the ancient traditions preserved in both hemispheres, that 
at the period of the catastrophes which have preceded the re- 
newal of our race, man has descended from the mountains to the 
plains, we may admit, with more assurance still, that these moun- 
tains, the cradle of so many different nations, will remain for 
ever, in the torrid zone, the centre of civilization. It is from 
their fertile and temperate table-lands, from these islets scat- 
tered in the aerial ocean, that the lights and benefits of social 
institutions will spread over those vast forests, which extend to 
the foot of the Andes, and which are inhabited, in our days, by 
tribes, whom the riches of nature herself have maintained in 
indolence.' 



Art. II. — A Report to the Secretary of War of the U. S. on 
Indian Affairs, comprising a narrative of a Tour performed, 
in the Summer of 1820, under a Commission from the Presi- 
dent of the U. S., for the purpose of ascertaining, for the 
use of the government, the actual State of the Indian tribes, 
in our Country : By Rev. Jedidiah Morse, D. D. New- 
haven, 1822, 8vo. 

The subject of this work appears to be one of rapidly in- 
creasing interest, in this country. The extension of our states 



